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A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know well the great 


principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 
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Businessmen Pledge 
Help to Government 





New Declarations of Harmony and 
Cooperation Interpreted as 
Result of Election 


EMPLOYMENT EFFORTS MADE 





Leading Organizations Promise Drive 
to Absorb Bulk of Unemployed 
in Private Industry 





Whatever else may have been the result 
of the Roosevelt avalanche of November 3, 
one conspicuous development has been the 
changed attitude toward government on 
the part of the so-called business interests 
of the country. Representatives of busi- 
ness and industrial interests—spokesmen of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
individual businessmen—have all gone out 
of their way to extend the olive branch to 
the New Deal, which only a few weeks ago 
they were almost unanimously condemning 
in the most bitter of terms. Pledges of co- 
operation in the effort to solve the basic 
problem of unemployment are repeated on 
all hands. Expressions of willingness to 
sit down with representatives of the govern- 
ment and of labor to discuss future prob- 
lems are common occurrences. From all 
outward appearances, at least, the post- 
election period seems to be genuinely “an 
era of good feeling” so far as the relations 
of business and government are concerned. 


Changed Psychology 

This sudden change of psychology on 
the part of the business community is the 
more surprising when one considers the 
deep hostility which has prevailed for a 
long time. The enmity between business and 
the New Deal did not develop suddenly dur- 
ing the campaign. For at least two years, it 
had been growing in intensity. There was 
no love feast following the congressional 
elections of 1934 which increased the 
strength of the Democratic party in both 
houses of Congress and which was inter- 
preted as a widespread endorsement of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration on the part of 
the American people. Rather, business re- 
fused to codperate with the government 
when the attempt was then made for joint 
action to solve the national economic prob- 
lems. During the two years that followed 
there was constant friction, growing to al- 
most unprecedented hostility in the days 
immediately preceding the election. 

More important than all the present ex- 
pressions of good will are the concrete acts 
of business and industrial leaders since the 
election. Industry after industry has an- 
nounced wage increases, bonuses of one 
kind or another to employees, increased 
dividends to stockholders. Not since the 
rosy days of 1929 has there been such a 
flood of disbursements of funds by cor- 
porations, both big and little. If the 
rate of dividend payments begun the first 
of November continued throughout the 
month, nearly a billion dollars of profits 
would have been disbursed to stockholders. 
For the first 10 months of this year, divi- 
dend payments were 31 per cent above the 
same period last year, and the month of 
November this year is 137 per cent ahead 
of the same month in 1935. Led by steel, 
five large industries have during the last 
few weeks announced wage increases affect- 
ing 1,200,000 workers and amounting to 
some $200,000,000 a year. In addition to 
these five industries—steel, automobile, 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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THE STEEL AGE 
From a painting by Reindel, courtesy Public Works of Art Project. 








Good Intentions Plus 


There is an old saying to the effect that the road to Hades is paved with good intentions. 
That is a striking expression of the quite general impatience with the person who means 
well and then does nothing about it. It is, of course, possible to overstate this point of 
view. Good intentions do mean something. They are better than evil purposes. The 
individual who intends well, who is honest, sympathetic, and considerate in his purposes, 
will find ways of doing a great deal of good. The very fact of his desire to do good and 
to render services will enable him to meet certain of the qualifications of friendship. But 
the person who means well feebly, who would like to do good works, but who lets oppor- 
tunities slip by, is a source of constant irritation and never-ending disappointment. The 
well-wisher who fails because he lacks the skill or judgment to render effective services is 
a pitiful and somewhat contemptible figure. 

Particularly ineffective is the citizen who has patriotic impulses, but who has no clear 
and definite and carefully considered ideas of how to serve the common good. Many there 
are who fall into that category. They have public spirit in a way and they would like to 
exert influence in behalf of good government, but they don’t know how. Their ideas are 
too vague. They lack specific information. They stumble when they try to explain or 
even to understand complex public problems, because they lack the concrete facts upon 
which, and upon which alone, sound judgments may be built. One cannot become well 
informed on every issue, but each intelligent person can accumulate facts which will 
enable him to understand a number of problems. And when he does that, he grows in 
power and influence. The man who speaks in generalities and who expresses unsupported 
opinions does not satisfy or convince even himself. But when he speaks of a subject with 
knowledge; when he is able to call a succession of facts to his service, he speaks with 
authority and his voice is heard. 

For the sake of one’s own satisfaction, of his own prestige, and of his effectiveness as a 
citizen, it is highly desirable that he add knowledge and skill to his good intentions. - With- 
out the lofty purposes, there is no foundation upon which either friendship, character, or 
public service can be built. But with good intentions plus skill, efficiency, training; with 
worthy purposes plus fact and knowledge, one may travel a road that leads not to dis- 
appointment and failure but to the satisfaction of every reasonable ambition. 


Prospects Bright for 
Buenos Aires Parley 





New Friendliness Toward United 
States Noted as Delegates 
Meet in Argentina 


AMERICA STUDIED 





LATIN 





Huge Area Has Many Problems Due 
to Population Mixture, Climate, 
and Economic Conditions 





On December 1, President Roosevelt will 
address the opening session of the most 
important, and what promises to be the 
most constructively successful, of the many 
conferences which the independent Ameri- 
can countries have held during the last 
century. This is the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
which is meeting at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. It is the result of President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion that the American coun- 
tries confer on what should be done “to 
determine how the maintenance of peace 
among the American Republics can best be 
safeguarded.” 


This conference is especially important, 
and the prospects of success are brighter 
than they were at earlier gatherings, for 
several reasons: All the 21 republics are 
represented, as they have not been at most 
of the earlier conferences; the delegations 
include more men of influence than previ- 
ously; in all the countries political condi- 
tions have become reasonably stable; there 
are no serious outstanding disputes; eco- 
nomic conditions are improving. 


New Friendliness 


More important than any of these, how- 
ever, is the general feeling of mutual con- 
fidence and good will which now prevails 
throughout the Americas—particularly the 
friendliness which the Latin Americans 
have come to feel toward the United States. 
This is in sharp contrast to the distrust 
and even definite antagonism that was so 
widespread at the time of the earlier con- 
ferences, in 1889-90, 1901-02, 1906, 1910, 
1923, 1928-29, and even in 1933. Changes 
in the policy and actions of the United 
States, starting especially during Wilson’s 
presidency, helped to bring about this 
change of feeling. It has been most 
marked, however, since President Roose- 
velt, even before he took office, began de- 
claring emphatically that this country 
would follow a “good neighbor” policy. 
Secretary of State Hull’s attitude of real 
friendliness at the Montevideo Conference 
in 1933 strengthened the favorable impres- 
sion which President Roosevelt’s state- 
ments had made. Secretary Hull’s han- 
dling of the reciprocal trade treaty negotia- 
tions also has helped to remove distrust 
and create friendliness. Some of the Latin 
Americans still are suspicious of us, par- 
ticularly because they are uncertain of 
what we intend to do with the big navy 
which we are building. But the dominant 
feeling is one of good will. 

Feeling also has improved among the 
Latin American countries themselves. The 
end of the war between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, in July 1935, removed the danger 
that other Latin American countries might 
be dragged into the conflict. The dispute 
over the Tacna-Arica territory between 
Chile and Peru has been cleared up. Cuba 
is quieting down after some years of politi- 
cal upheavals. The danger of new revolu- 
tionary disturbances in Mexico seems to 
have passed. And, by no means least im- 
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portant, prosperity is beginning to come 
back. 

For such reasons, the time seemed ripe 
for a new conference. President Roosevelt 
proposed it, on January 30, 1936. The 
suggestion was enthusiastically received, 
and work on the program started at once. 
As this program has been laid down, the 
discussions are to fall under six main head- 
ings: “Organization of peace, neutrality, 
limitation of armaments, juridical prob- 
lems, economic problems, and intellectual 
codperation.” But it has been agreed that 
“preferential consideration be given to the 
questions relating to the organization of 
peace.” President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Hull, and others have expressed the hope 
that, by making peace certain in the west- 
ern hemisphere, the American republics 
could set an example for Europe. 


Latin American Facts 


In order to understand better the condi- 
tions under which this conference meets, it 
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Foreign Minister of Argentina. who will be a lead- 
ing figure at the Conference 


will be well to remind ourselves of a few 
facts about Latin America. 

First of all, it covers a huge area: About 
8,080,000 square miles, from the northern 
border of Mexico to the tip of South Amer- 
ica and including the Caribbean Islands. 
This is considerably more than the 7,250,- 
000 square miles of Anglo-Saxon America 
(Canada and the United States). 

In this area are 20 independent republics, 
besides a number of small possessions of 
various European countries and the United 
States. The republics range in size all the 
way from Haiti with 10,204 square miles 
and Salvador with 13,176 square miles to 
Argentina with 1,153,000 square miles and 
Brazil with 3,285,000 square miles. Brazil 
is larger than continental United States 
plus France. 

The 110,000,000 people in Latin Amer- 
ica are divided into three main groups: 
The Indians who were there when the 
whites began to arrive at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; the whites, who con- 
quered the land and still dominate most of 
the countries; and the Negroes who were 
brought in large numbers as slaves in 
the latter part of the eight- 
eenth and the first part of the 
nineteenth century. There also 
are a great many of mixed 
blood, chiefly white-and-In- 
dian, called mestizos, and mu- 
lattoes. The unmixed whites 
are about a third of the total 
population: 34,000,000. The 
pure Indians are about 20,000,- 
000, and the mestizos about 
30,000,000, so that nearly half 
of all the people have Indian 
blood. The Negroes and mu- 
lattoes together are about 26,- 
000.000. In Argentina and 
Uruguay, the pure whites are 
about 80 per cent of all the 
people, but elsewhere they are 
much less than half the to- 
tal; in Brazil and Mexico, for 
example, they are about 10 
per cent; in Ecuador and 
some of the Central American 
and Caribbean countries, they 
are less than one per cent. 
Generally speaking, the Negro 
and mulatto element is large 
on the Atlantic side, where the 
slaves were brought from 
Africa; the Indian stock pre- 
dominates on the west coast; 
and the people in the large 
tropical jungles and high in 
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the mountains are almost entirely pure 
Indian. 

Latin America is poorly supplied with 
mineral resources, and much of what it 
has is in places difficult of access, like the 
jungles or the nigh mountains. There are 
copper, oil, iron, gold, silver, and some 
other minerals. But so far as is known, 
there is almost none of the prime neces- 
sity of modern industry: coal. Millions 
and millions of dollars have been expended 
in developing Latin American mineral re- 
sources, yet the entire mineral production 
of Central and South America each year 
still is worth less than the coal produced in 
England alone. This lack of mineral re- 
sources, and especially the lack of coal, 
has held back industrial development, and 
many experts in the field think that Latin 
America can never become sufficiently in- 
dustrialized to meet its own needs for man- 
ufactured goods. 


Trade Problems 


As a whole, the Latin Americans still 
get most of their manufactured goods from 
abroad, selling their agricultural and min- 
eral products to pay for these imports. 
So far, this trade with other parts of the 
world remains much more important to 
most of the countries than trade with other 
Latin American lands. The principal rea- 
son for this is that the widespread jungles 
and the high mountains with their abrupt 
slopes, in Central and South America, have 
made it very difficult to build railways. 
The costs of operating the railways are 
very high, furthermore, mainly because all 
the coal to run them must be imported. 
Airplanes have helped recently, in getting 
people and mail from one place to another, 
but they cannot be used to move heavy 
freight profitably. So most of the trade of 
Latin America still is confined to areas 
fairly close to the coasts, and flows be- 
tween Latin American and other countries. 

This external trade is very important. 
The governments get most of their reve- 
nues from export and import duties, and a 
good share of the money income of the 
people comes from exports. Because of 
the climate and soil conditions, however, 
most of the countries specialize in the pro- 
duction of only one or two kinds of things: 
Beef and wheat in Argentina, for example; 
coffee in Brazil and parts of Central Amer- 
ica; copper and nitrates in Chile; bananas 
in Central America; sugar in Cuba; oil 
in Venezuela. They produce more of these 
specialized goods than they can consume, 
and depend on their sales to other parts 
of the world for the money to keep things 
going at home and to buy the manufac- 
tured goods, foods, and other things that 
they need but do not produce. Because 


they operate on this “all the eggs in one 
basket” system of economy, however, the 
economic life of most of the Latin Ameri- 
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can countries rests on a very 
insecure basis; prosperity and de- 
pression depend almost entirely 
on the rise and fall of prices for 
their specialized goods in the 
world markets over which they 
have no possible control. Much 
effort and money is being put into 
developing more varied produc- 
tion, but so far only a little has 
been accomplished. 


Foreign Investment Troubles 


Foreigners have poured a great 
deal of money into Latin Amer- 
ica—the British, mainly, before 
the World War, and United States 





Americans between 1919 and 
1930. Altogether, the foreign 
money now tied up in Latin 


America amounts to about $10,- 
000,000,000, of which roughly 
half came from the United States. 
This money has gone in partly as 
loans to the governments to 
build railways and for other con- 
structive purposes or to cover 
budget deficits, and partly as di- 
rect investments in mines, fac- 
tories, ranches, and plantations of 
various kinds. But because of 
their basic economic instability, 
and because of successive politi- 
cal revolutions, many of the Latin 
American countries have been unable to 
repay the huge sums they have borrowed 
from other countries or even to maintain 
enough order so that the enterprises in 
which foreigners had invested their money 
could operate profitably. 

When the governments could not pay 
their debts as they became due, or when 
political disturbances interfered with the 
profitable operation of the foreign-owned 
enterprises, the foreigners who advanced 
the money have demanded that their 
governments do something. Because the 
United States, in the Monroe Doctrine, 
had told the European governments to 
keep their hands off this hemisphere, 
these governments said to the United 
States: “If you will not let us straighten 
things out so that our people will get their 
money, you must do it.” So the United 
States was virtually forced into the posi- 
tion of being policeman and debt collector 
in the western hemisphere. Both to help 
its own citizens and to keep European 
governments from interfering, the United 
States, from time to time, used its troops 
and warships to bring order during a rev- 
olution, or to take control of customs 
houses to get the money to pay debts, or 
threatened to do these things. These 
actions, which started in the 1890's, were 
the source of the distrust and antagonism 
which the Latin Americans felt toward the 
United States. But there is little doubt 
that if the United States had 
not acted as policeman, the 
European governments would 
have insisted on doing so—and 
that would have led to much 
worse trouble. 

Many of the Latin Ameri- 
can debts still are not being 
paid, and some of the invest- 
ments still are unprofitable. 
But the European  govern- 
ments have given up all idea 
of intervention on this side of 
the Atlantic, and the United 
States definitely has aban- 
doned the policy of using or 
threatening force to get debt 
payments and trading op- 
portunities in Latin America 
for Americans or for anyone 
else. The likelihood of new 
intervention in the Latin 
American countries, therefore, 
has practically disappeared, 
and along with it has gone 
a great deal of the antagonism 
toward the United States. 





Pan-Americanism 


As has been said, this im- 
provement in feeling is one 
of the main grounds for hope 
that real progress toward 
peace will be made at the 











ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


—Page in Louisville Courier-Journal 


Conference. The _ idea 
of all-American peace agreements is 
not new, however. During the succes- 
sive Pan-American conferences. a good 
many treaties and other agreements were 
drawn up which included promises to 
keep the peace and provisions for arbitra- 
tion and other peaceful means of settling 
disputes. For one reason or another, most 
of the American countries never ratified 
most of these agreements. The actual 
peace machinery, therefore, has been 
developed only a little beyond the blue- 
print stage. One of the main tasks of this 
conference, as Secretary Hull pointed out 
at Rio de Janeiro on November 20, is to 
arrange for ratification of the plans already 
drawn and actually to get the peace’ ma- 
chinery going, rather than to draw up new 
plans for peace. 

The United States has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by better inter- 
American relations—quite apart from the 
great desirability of assuring peace in this 
hemisphere and setting a good example for 
Europe. More friendliness will mean more 
opportunities for trade. For the past 15 years 
or so, we have been getting about a fourth 
of our imports from Latin America. Most 
of these imports have been of goods which 
we do not produce in important amounts, 
like coffee and sugar, so that an increase 
of imports will not mean increased com- 
petition with important interests here. 
We have been sending to Latin America 
about a sixth of all our exports. Most 
of these have been manufactured goods. 
As industry has developed in Latin 
America, there has been some shift in 
our exports from manfacturers themselves 
to machines for making them. But the need 
for manufacturers, as well as for industrial 
machines, is so great, in Latin America, that 
we have no reason to do anything but 
welcome the development of industry 
there. The rise in the general standard of 
living, which industrial development will 
bring, will mean steadily increasing mar- 
kets for goods of all kinds from this 
country. 


Buenos Aires 
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Spain: The fifth month of the Spanish 
civil war finds Madrid still uncaptured and 
the loyalist troops fighting desperately to 
crush the uprising led by General Fran- 
cisco Franco. Unlike his advance through 
the outlying territory of Spain, his en- 
trance into Madrid has met with unified 
resistance, so that he has penetrated no 
further than University City, a point he had 
reached some days before. 

Rebel planes, however, have continued to 
bomb the capital from the air, making of 
the city a sorry witness to the horrors of 
war. Fires have been frequent. Apart- 
ment houses, hotels, and public buildings 
have been demolished. Through the streets, 
mingling often with the moans of the in- 
jured, could be heard the hesitant footfalls 
of refugees fleeing through the night to 
safer quarters. The subways, their service 
utterly demoralized, harbored thousands of 
persons seeking shelter from the almost 
ceaseless rain of missiles. Cold weather 
added to the discomfort of the people. In 
the trenches, dug around the city by govern- 
ment forces, soldiers sought refuge from 
the chill by covering themselves with mud. 
Efforts are now being made to alleviate 
the suffering of the civilians by evacuating 
them from the city, but the task is clearly 
a formidable one, hindered by the fighting, 
the shortage of food, and the limited num- 
ber of conveyances, 

Meanwhile, the war has taken a turn 
which augurs ill for the popular govern- 
ment. Germany and Italy, which have fre- 
quently been accused of sending munitions 
to the fascists, have granted recognition to 
General Franco as legal ruler of Spain. 
While it is true that neither country has 
withdrawn from the nonintervention com- 
mittee and is thus legally bound not to 
aid either side in the war, it is extremely 
doubtful that their move is no more than 
an expression of sympathy. Observers are 
inclined to look upon this as rather the 
first step to be followed by withdrawal 
from the committee and then open aid to 
the fascists. Mussolini, it is reported 
from Rome, is determined that the fascists 
should rule Spain and is prepared to assist 
Franco if necessary. 

Under these circumstances, the Madrid 
government’s only hope is that Russia will 
come to her aid. But should Moscow 
decide to throw itself into the struggle, its 
action may precipitate a conflict in which 
the Spanish question will become but a 
minor incident. 

* * * 


Great Britain: As London considers 
the possible repercussions of the Spanish 
civil war, it sees as a source of danger the 
blockade which General Franco has de- 
cided to establish along the eastern coast 
of Spain. It is known that the rebel leader 
has no navy worth the name. As it is, the 
Spanish fleet is small and ill-manned and by 
far the larger part is in the hands of the 
loyalist government. The only possible 
way in which the rebels could make their 
blockade effective is through the support of 
foreign ships. It is here that the danger 
lies. For if Italian and German vessels 
should try to interfere with Russian ship- 
ments, then a disagreeable incident is al- 
most certain to occur, resulting in extremely 
strained relations. The British are conse- 
quently bending their every effort to per- 
suade Russia to keep aloof from the con- 
flict. 


x * x 


Germany: Confirming rumors that 
have been current for many months, Ger- 
many has concluded an agreement with 
Japan whereby both countries pledge them- 
selves to act together against what they 
regard as the communist menace in Europe 
and Asia. Treading hard, as it does, upon 
the heels of the recent German-Italian con- 
versations, this agreement is seen by Mos- 


cow to be a concerted effort, on the part of 
the three countries, to deal a crushing blow, 
when the proper time arrives, to the Soviet 
government. 

The terms of the agreement have not yet 








looked upon the pact as ill-timed, accom- 
plishing nothing but an overstraining of 
relations. France saw in the move what it 


has most feared; division of the old world 
into two blocs, into which France might 
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IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 


A familiar scene in Spain as rebels and loyalists struggle for mastery of the country. 


been made public, but it is believed to 
consist of two parts, one political, the 
other economic. German and Japanese 
military officials will collaborate in planning 
future military technique. Japan will re- 
ceive manufactured goods from Germany, 
as well as arms, in exchange for raw 
materials from Manchoukuo, and the latest 
military inventions of each country will 
be freely transmitted to the other. 

It is believed, too, that this pact will 
lead to a separate agreement, to be nego- 
tiated soon, between Japan and Italy, in 
which Italy will recognize the conquest of 
Manchoukuo, while Japan will recognize the 
conquest of Ethiopia. 

Obvious concern was voiced in London, 
Paris, and Moscow at the conclusion of this 





be dragged because of her mutual assist- 
ance pact with Moscow. 

x x x 
China: Fighting which may develop into 
the long-anticipated serious warfare be- 
tween Japan and China started on Novem- 
ber 12, along the borders of Suiyuan Prov- 
ince, in northwestern China, and has 
continued since. The attackers are Mon- 
golian and Manchoukuoan soldiers, aided by 
Japanese airplanes, tanks, and other fight- 
ing equipment, as well as by some Japanese 
soldiers, and directed by Japanese officers. 
The governor of Suiyuan was prepared for 
the attack, with trenches dug and soldiers 
massed along the eastern frontier of his 
province. He has beaten off all the attacks 
so far, partly with the help of reénforce- 
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RUSSIA MEASURES HER STRENGTH 


Fearing war with Germany, Japan, and other nations, the Soviets look to their defenses. 


A recent 


parade in Red Square, Moscow. 


alliance. The Russians, of course, regarded 
it as distinctly unfriendly and immediately 
announced that they would not sign the 
fisheries agreement concluded several weeks 
ago between them and the Japanese. Since 
Japan relies for most of her fish upon Rus- 
sian waters off Siberia, this refusal only ag- 
gravates a serious condition. The British 


ments of men, airplanes, and equipment 
from the Nanking government. Feeling is 
running high among the Chinese that this 
new westward thrust of the Japanese must 
be stopped—they assume that the attacks 
are simply another step in carrying out 
the Japanese army’s plan to get complete 
control of all of Inner Mongolia so as to 


put an armed barrier between Russia and 
China. The fact that Chiang Kai-shek, 
head of the Nanking government, made a 
trip to Suiyuan and then sent large re- 
enforcements to help the defenders, shows 
that he is ready, at last, to meet with 
armed force new Japanese armed expansion 
in Chinese territory. 


* * 


+ 

Philippines: The close of the first year 
of Philippine independence, which will be 
made permanent at the end of a 10-year 
experimental period, finds the new common- 
wealth making considerable progress in the 
organization of its government and the 
development of its social and economic life. 
Banditry in most of the remote provinces 
has been stamped out. The civil service 
laws have been improved, and the judicial 
system reorganized. A public works pro- 
gram has been undertaken to aid the un- 
employed. And an army capable of defend- 
ing the islands against possible invasion has 
been planned. 

The regime of President Manuel Quezon 
has been frankly dictatorial and, though 
inconsistent with the Philippine Independ- 
ence Act, has been tolerated as a necessity 
to achieve stable government. There is 
still a good deal of social unrest, but this is 
due, not so much to dissatisfaction with the 
present government, as with economic con- 
ditions that are still to be improved. 

* * x 
Russia: Joseph P. Davies, a prominent 
Democrat of Washington, D. C., who 
specializes in the practice of international 
law, is to be the new American ambassador 
to Russia. He first came into prominence 
as chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, from the time it was organized until 
his resignation in 1918. During the Peace 
Conference at Paris in 1919, he served as 
one of President Wilson’s most active advis- 
ers. As an international lawyer, he served as 
counsel for the Mexican government in 
1920, and for Peru in the Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute. Mr. Davies is quite wealthy, as was 
Mr. Bullitt, the previous ambassador to 
Russia. 

ca . “ 

An official visit to Italy by Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, regent of Hungary, has 
revived discussion of the proposal to en- 
large the territory of Hungary, a proposal 
to which Mussolini gave his approval in a 
recent address. 

* * * 

It is reliably reported that Carl von 
Ossietzky, famous German pacifist, who 
was confined to a Nazi concentration camp 
for three years and was finally released, 
will be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

+ * *~ 

The Municipal Council of Shanghai, after 
a preliminary investigation revealing that 
their city had slum conditions probably not 
to be duplicated in any other major city, 
has decided to engage upon a program of 
improved housing. 

* * * 

Disorder threatened France again last 
week following the suicide of Roger Salen- 
gro, minister of the interior in the cabinet 
of Leon Blum. Mr. Salengro, a close friend 
of the premier and one of the most active 
ministers in the Popular Front government, 
had been subjected to a campaign of per- 
sonal denunciation in the conservative 
press, and his death, attributed to this cam- 
paign, has been taken as the signal for fac- 
tional dispute. 

* * ~ 

King Edward of England, following a 
practice he began when he was Prince of 
Wales, paid a visit of several days to the 
mining areas of South Wales, which for 
years have troubled British authorities, and 
it is expected that his visit will result in 
some active proposals for relieving the dis- 
tressed miners. 
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OFF TO BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


The U. 8S. S. Indianapolis, 


which will take President 


Roosevelt to the Inter-American Peace Conference 


in Buenos Aires, as it left the port of Charleston, 8. C. 


A. F. of L. 


After bitter debate on the floor of its 
convention at Tampa, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has voted to continue indefi- 
nitely the suspension of the 10 insurgent 
unions affiliated with the C. I. O. The A. F. 
of L. did not go to the extreme of expelling 
the unions, but preferred to leave the door 
open for further negotiation, hoping that the 
C. I. O. would in time be persuaded to dis- 
continue its independent activities in behalf 
of industrial unionism. 

However, the A. F. of L. paved the way for 
decisive action by authorizing its executive 
council—which originally decreed the suspen- 
sion—to call a special convention to consider 
expulsion, if it should prove unable to reach a 
compromise with the C. I. O. Since the C. I. O. 
is apparently determined not to yield to the 
craft unions in the A. F. of L., it would seem 
that the final reckoning has merely been post- 
poned. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In the first important decision handed down 
in its present session, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has upheld the New York 
State unemployment insurance law. Because 
of the illness of Justice Stone a majority was 
not reached, and the court divided four to 
four. When there is such a division of jus- 
tices, the decision of the lower court—in this 
case the New York State Supreme Court—is 
binding; the New York court had upheld the 
unemployment insurance law as constitutional. 

Important as this decision is, it does not in 
any way affect the constitutionality of the 
national Social Security Act, for the only 
point at issue was whether a state had the 
right to tax employers to build up a pool for 
unemployment insurance. The importance of 
the decision, however, cannot be overem- 
phasized. for it means that even if the court 
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Josenh E. Davies, Washington, D. C. attorney, who 
will represent the United States in Russia (See page 3) 


should outlaw the national statute, the states 
have the right to go ahead with their own 
unemployment insurance plans. 


Censorship 


Ever since Congress passed the now famous 
“little red rider,” teachers in the Washington, 
D.C., public schools have been unable to dis- 
cuss the subject of communism in their classes. 
The law (tacked onto an appropriation bill 
by former Representative Thomas L. Blanton 
of Texas) requires each teacher to sign a 
monthly statement affirming that he has re- 
frained from “teaching or advocating’ com- 
munism to his students. 

Thus, when last week’s issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, which contained a purely fac- 
tual article on communism, made its appear- 
ance, the superintendent of schools decided to 
prohibit its circulation in the District classes. 
It was felt that the teachers might be subjected 
to penalties since the word “teach” is con- 
strued as meaning any clarifying discussion of 
a subject. A similar article in The Weekly 
News Review, another publication of the Civic 
Education Service, was also banned. 

The incident has given rise to strong protest 
in the newspapers and among civic organiza- 
tions of the nation’s capital. In general, the su- 
perintendent of schools is not blamed for his 
action since, as the law is interpreted, he had no 
alternative other than to ban the articles. It 
is the law itself which is being severely cen- 
sured, because it does not permit the free and 
objective discussion of so important a sub- 
ject in the classrooms of the Washington public 
schools. The newspapers and civic organiza- 
tions point out that an understanding of the 
full meaning of communism is the best anti- 
dote to radical propaganda, and that one of 
the surest ways of undermining democracy is to 
forbid the free discussion of all issues. In 
speaking of the two papers, the Washington 
News said: ‘They are as far from being of the 
propaganda type as any we have ever seen.” 
The Washington Post noted that articles on 
fascism, which appeared the week before, 
were left uncensored. 

It is now considered likely that the “red 
rider” will be repealed during the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. Public opinion is being mo- 
bilized to prevent such a law from remaining 
on the statute books. 


Tugwell Resigns 


Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, undersecretary 
of agriculture, head of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, storm center of most of the at- 
tacks on the alleged “communistic tendencies” 
of the Roosevelt administration, and the last 
to go of the “brain trusters’” who came into 
office when President Roosevelt took office, re- 
signed on November 18. In accepting the 
resignation, President Roosevelt wrote Dr. 
Tugwell that he would look forward to calling 
him back to government service later—which 
was the President’s answer to the many charges 
which have been made that Dr. Tugwell was 
a trouble-maker in the administration and an 
enemy of American institutions. 

Dr. Tugwell came to Washington from a pro- 
fessorship at Columbia University. He goes 
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What the American People 


back to New York to become vice-president 
of the American Molasses Company. Both 
while he was at Columbia and since he joined 
the Roosevelt administration, Dr. Tugwell 
stood frankly for far-reaching changes in the 
economic system of the United States, be- 
lieving that these were necessary to meet 
modern conditions. Instead of being commu- 
nistically inclined, however, he felt that the 
capitalistic system must be preserved, and 
sought to secure “‘a more permanent and sta- 
bilized operation of American industry and 
commerce” because “production and employ- 
ment in industry must be stabilized . . . if 
permanence is to be given to the capitalistic 
system,” as he put it. 


Governors and Mayors 


The annual conference of governors, held 
in St. Louis a few days ago, and the annual 
conference of mayors, held at the same time 
in the national capital, are significant because 
of the stand they took on important public 
problems. The governors, attended by the 
heads of 20 states, devoted most of their at- 
tention to the problem of social security. They 
adopted a resolution calling upon Congress to 
extend the deadline of December 31, when all 
states must have unemployment insurance laws 
on their statute books. This feature of the 
law provides that if the states do not act 
by that time, the employers in states failing to 
act will not be credited with the taxes they 
pay to the federal government. Governors 
pointed out that to comply with the present 
law, special sessions of the state legislatures 
will have to be called at a great expense to the 
taxpayers. Others called attention to the fact 


that special sessions, called before the end of 
the year, would be composed of persons who 
have been defeated at the polls, many of whom 








“IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE” 

—Elderman in Washington Post 
are not sympathetic toward unemployment 
insurance. 

The mayors took up many more problems at 
their conference. The recommendations of the 
62 mayors of the larger cities included: 

Continuation of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration as a permanent branch of the govern- 
ment. 

Passage of a housing bill for families of 
low incomes, along the lines of the Wagner 
bill, which was before Congress last session. 

Establishment of a new government depart- 
ment of public welfare, thus centralizing all 
government welfare agencies. 

Establishment of a federal agency to enable 
cities to borrow money at low rates of interest. 


Reorganization 


It is now considered likely that the prob- 
lem of government reorganization will be 
dealt with in the near future as the committees, 
appointed to study the problem and make con- 
crete proposals, hasten their work. Whatever 
changes are made in the setup of the agencies 


( 


which carry on the gigantic work of gover, bd fa 


ment, they are expected to be in the interest o 
both economy and efficiency, especially th 
latter. 


There is considerable idle speculation oye, od a 


the changes that will be made, once the shifting 
around is undertaken. It seems fairly certain 
from reports, that a new department wil] } 








WHERE 


The South Bend. Indiana, plant of the Bendix Produ 
strike following a sudden union flare-up and 


set up to handle all the welfare agencies of the Be 


government, such as social security, public 
health, relief, and that the head of this depart- 
ment will be a member of the president’s cab- 
inet. 
Navy Departments will be merged into a De- 
partment of National Defense, and that all 
the lending agencies, such as the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation, Home Owners’ Loan fhus 


Corporation, Federal Housing Administration, 
and similar credit agencies, will be brought to- 
gether in a Department of Finance. Other 
transfers, additions, and abolitions are re- 
ported to be in the offing. Whatever the exact 
nature of the changes, it is almost certain that 
there will be considerable government reorgan- 
izing. 


Night Accidents 


The New York Times, in a recent editorial, 
calls attention to the fact that far more auto- 
mobile accidents occur at night than during the 
day. Last year, accidents occurring between 
6 P. M. and 6 A. M. resulted in 21,480 deaths 
whereas those occurring between 6 A. M. and 
6 P. M. resulted in only 14,620 deaths. “Of 
the night fatalities,’ comments the Times, “24 
per cent occurred between midnight and dawn 
though the number of cars on the road con- 
stituted but three per cent of the 24-hour 
total.” 

The two principal causes of night accidents 
seem to be inadequate lighting on highways 
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- fhe question: 


Fights?” 


ied faulty headlights on automobiles. In order 


bh remove the first cause, states and cities 
yld have to spend in the neighborhood of 
-00,000,000 for installation of overhead lights 
bd about $40,000,000 a year for operation. 
st. the Times says, “Insurance experts say 
bat thus 5.000 lives could be saved each year, 
pd 50,000 injuries and 100,000 cases of dam- 





ay, where 1.000 employees are staging a ‘‘sit-down’’ 
dismissal of 4,000 by company officials. 


be to property avoided, the whole sepresent- 
rg an economic loss of perhaps $600,000,000. 
s the price too high?” 

The other approach to the problem is to 
mend state laws dealing with headlights. The 


- Kimes believes there should be compulsory in- 


section of headlights in all states and raises 
“Tf brakes and steering gear 
hust be periodically approved, why not head- 
But before much of anything can be 
kccomplished, the public interest in night ac- 
Fidents must be aroused. 


ew Weapon Against Crime 


Besides bringing benefits to American 
workers, the Social Security Act will be de- 
dedly useful in the war on racketeers, gang- 
ers, gamblers, and other criminals who now 
ranage to slip through the clutches of the law. 
‘nder the act, every employer must make re- 
‘ms on all the amounts up to $3,000 which he 
ys to each one of his employees except do- 
hestic servants, farm laborers, and certain 
ther workers specially exempted by the law. 
Riter January 1, the “boss” crooks, like 
onest businessmen, will have to take one per 
ent from what they give their employees, add 
Fn equal amount from their own funds, and 
um this over to the government. Failure to do 
ee will make them liable to fine and imprison- 
nent. Treasury and Internal Revenue officials 


spont out that the new law, and failure to 


omply with it, will leave wide open a new way 
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. —. located across the bay from San Francisco, 
 inston, where it is attracting the attention of 


by which the racketeers and gangsters may be 
caught and punished even more easily than for 
evasion of the income tax law. 


Bendix Strike 


In answer to a demand from union organ- 
izers that only union members be employed, 
the Bendix Products Company of South Bend, 
Indiana, ordered the 4,000 workers to leave, 
and the plant to be shut down on November 
17. About 1,000 of the workers, however, fol- 
lowed the example set by French strikers re- 
cently and stayed in the plant on a “sit down” 
strike. Most of them still are there, as this 
is being written. The situation is complicated 
by the fact that the workers are divided be- 
tween two unions, one sponsored by the com- 


pany and the other affiliated with the C. I. O.. 


group of unions of the American Federation 
of Labor. The Federal Labor Relations Board, 
last spring, arranged for a vote of the workers 
on which union they wanted to represent them 
in discussions with the company, but the com- 
pany secured an injunction preventing such 
a vote. Since then, A. F. of L. organizers have 
been trying to get all the workers into their 
union, and to force the company to agree to a 
strictly “closed shop.” The company’s an- 
swer was the closing down of the plant, and 
the president says that in no circumstances will 
he agree to employ only union members. Ne- 
gotiations for a settlement are going on in 
Chicago. 


More Forums 


When the present commissioner of educa- 
tion, Mr. John W. Studebaker, was superin- 
tendent of schools in Des Moines, Iowa, he 
started a series of “open forum” meetings 























‘“*MAYBE I HAD BETTER TAKE A HAND IN THIS” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 


which were intended to give the people of the 
city an opportunity to hear about and discuss 
questions concerning city, national, and inter- 
national affairs. The principal meetings were 
held in centrally located auditoriums, but 
smaller gatherings met in various neighbor- 
hoods. The purpose was to provide civic edu- 
cation for adults, supplementing the educa- 
tional work of the schools. These forum meet- 
ings proved decidedly popular and useful, 
particularly the discussion part which was em- 


' phasized fully as much as the more formal 


talks. Since Mr. Studebaker became head of 
the Office of Education in Washington, he has 
worked steadily to spread the forum idea. Up 
to last summer, 10 demonstration centers had 
been established in various parts of the coun- 
try, and now seven more have been started. 
Together, these will bring forums of this kind 
within the reach of some 4,000,000 people in 
17 states. The local school boards, with the 
advice of citizens’ committees, manage these 
forums, decide the policies and programs, and 
arrange for the forum leaders. The Office of 
Education’s part is to help get the forums 
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SOCIAL SECURITY GETS UNDER WAY 


Employees of the Social Security Board begin to receive forms which have been filled out by 3,500,000 em- 


ployers. 


started, to advise with the local leaders, and 
to assist with the finances out of a fund of 
$330,000 which has been allocated for this 
purpose. Most of the persons used in the work 
are drawn from relief rolls. The reports, rec- 
ords, and experiences of the forums are 
available, through the Office of Education, 
to all those who are interested in the pro- 
motion of adult civic education through meet- 
ings and discussion groups. 


Health Insurance 


When the present social security legislation 
was under consideration, there were debates on 
the advisability of including provisions for 
health insurance, in addition to unemployment 
and old-age benefits. Administration officials 
decided against the proposal and left the ques- 
tion of launching a program of health insurance 
to a future date. Now, the Social Security 
Board has begun a study of the subject, with 
a view to the possible recommendation of na- 
tional legislation. 

Most of the industrial countries of the world 
have health insurance of one kind or another 
for workers. The funds to provide medical 
care to workers, and otherwise to insure them 
against the hazards of illness, are raised by tax- 
ation. To provide an adequate system for the 
United States, it is estimated, would require a 
tax of approximately five per cent on all pay- 
rolls. Because of the taxes already provided 
for unemployment and old-age insurance, it is 
considered highly improbable that any system 
of health insurance for this country would be 
supported entirely by a payroll tax. 


Hospital Builder 


Over two-thirds of all the hospitals built 
and of the additions to hospital equipment, dur- 
ing the past three years, were paid for by 
money granted or loaned by the PWA, a recent 
report shows. The total spent was approxi- 
mately $140,000,000, for hospitals and dis- 
ease-fighting equipment now under construction 
or completed. The new accommodations will 
take care of 50,000 patients. Of this total, the 
PWA put $16,935,000 into improving the hos- 
pital systems of the various branches of the 
federal government, and furnished to non- 
federal hospital projects $40,965,000 as out- 
right grants and $26,486,000 as loans. This 
PWA money has been used to build new hos- 
pitals where none existed before, and to mod- 
ernize old hospitals or to supply them with up- 
to-date equipment. The need for this assist- 
ance is shown by the fact that, in 1935, the 
hospitals of the country cared for 7,710,000 
patients, or 562,500 more than in 1934. 


A Correction 


Two errors appeared in the “Political Map 
of the United States,” which was printed in 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER Of November 16. 
The governorship of Montana was indicated as 
having been won by a Republican. As it 
turned out, the winner was Roy E. Ayers, a 
Democrat. Oregon has two Republican sena- 
tors, whereas through an inadvertence the 
map showed one Republican and two “other 
senators.” 


Other forms will have to be filled out by 26,000,000 eligible employees. 
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The Republicans are greatly concerned as to 
whether the old symbol stands for Gone Out 
Permanently. —Dallas News 

Two castaways who had lived for years on 
a tiny South Pacific Island refused to leave 
when a ship arrived to take them back to civiliza- 
tion. Apparently they had heard about civiliza- 
tion. —Hv Morist 

In most human hearts there is the steady 
murmur of prayer that life need not be 
yielded up in battle, and that there may be 
peace.—Cordell Hull 

Socialist father: “What do you mean by play- 
ing truant? What makes you stay away from 
school?” 

Son: “Class hatred, father.” 

—The Swarthmore PHoENIx 

John Hamilton has begun the job ‘of recondi- 
tioning the G. O. P. elephant for the 1940 circus. 
The big top indicated in this case is an oxygen 
tent. —Buffalo Courter-Express 


The G-men work on the philosophy that 
every arrest is a failure—a failure of some- 
one somewhere to do his duty in teaching it 
does not pay.—J. Edgar Hoover 

“What sort of fish fertilizer is used in a vege- 
table garden?” asks a reader. Judging by what 
we keep turning up in ours, the last tenant 
favored salmon and sardines, in tins. 

-HuMOorRIST 

New roads are needed for tomorrow's autos, 
declares a highway expert. If today’s autos 
would always stay on today’s roads, it would help 
some, —Cleveland PLatn-DEALER 

An optimist is a person who thinks he knows 
a place where he can borrow money. A pessi- 


« mist is a person who has tried. 


—Skidmore News 
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RESIGNS 


Resettlement Administrator Rexford Guy Tugwell, whe 
has resigned from the government to enter private 
business. 
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The Development of Political Parties 


HIS week affords us an excellent oppor- 

tunity to study the development of po- 
litical parties in the United States, for we 
find, just before the Jacksonian era, align- 
ments which have, to a certain extent, 
existed from that day to this. It is true, 
of course, that before the time of Jackson, 
there were definite political parties. We 
have already discussed the development of 
the Federalists, led by such men as Hamil- 
ton and John Adams, and of Jefferson’s Re- 
publicans, and we have spoken of the basic 
difference of philosophy between the two. 
But it was not until the 1820's that there 


mained practically unbroken down to our 
own day 

We hinted in our discussion last week 
that despite the “era of good feeling” which 
existed in James Monroe’s day, there were 
underneath the sur- 
face growing cleay- 
ages which threatened 
to destroy the har- 
mony. Following the 
death of the Federal- 
ists after their smash- 
ing defeat in 1800, 
there was virtually a 
one-party system in 
this country. The 
more forward-looking 
Federalists. men like 
John Quincy Adams, 
went over to Jefferson’s party. But there 
soon developed clashes of interest along 
sectional lines, along conservative and lib- 
eral lines. which were bound to find their 
outlet in definite political parties. 


Two-Party System 

The first indication of a break away from 
the one-party system was noted in the elec- 
tion of 1824. In that election, the sectional 
and economic clashes of interest were 
abundantly apparent. The New England 
states nominated John Quincy Adams. who 
represented the conservative North and who 
favored such policies as the national bank, 
the protective tariff, internal improve- 
ments; in a word, a generally strong centra! 
government. Andrew Jackson was put for- 
ward by Tennessee as a forerunner of the 
new democratic spirit which was budding 
in the newly opened sections of the coun- 
try. Jackson’s basic philosophy was the 
reverse of that of Adams, for it called for 
a revival of states’ rights. Henry Clay was 
the choice of Kentucky, Missouri. Ohio, and 
Illinois. And the old conservative South 
was represented by John C. Calhoun. The 
fifth candidate was William H. Crawford of 
Georgia, Monroe's secretary of the treasury. 
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Since none of the candidates receivec 
majority of the electoral votes. the election 
was thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Clay, by throwing his votes 
to Adams, insured the election of the Mas- 
sachusetts statesman rather than that of 
Andrew Jackson. The appointment of Clay 
as secretary of state in the Adams cabinet 
raised the charge of “corrupt bargain” by 
the Jacksonians, who claimed that Clay 
and Adams had made an agreement whereby 
Adams would give Clay the secretaryship 
of state for his votes in the contest. 

While there is no foundation in fact for 
this charge, Clay having declared long in 
advance that he would support Adams. the 
election did result in a schism between the 
Jackson group on the one hand and the 
Clay and Adams supporters on the other. 
From this election we find the emergence 
of two definite parties, the followers of 
Clay and Adams becoming known as the 
National Republicans and those of Jackson 
the Democrats. From the National Re- 
publicans emerged the Whigs, led by such 


a 


* 





men as Clay and Daniel Webster. They 
first entered the field in 1832. From the 


Whigs came the Republicans. who won 
their first victory in 1860 with the election 
of Abraham Lincoln. Thus we may sa 
that it was with the election of 1824 that 


¥ 


the party alignment which has come down 
to us was solidly founded. 

The National Republicans. the Whigs, 
and later the Republicans, were the nat- 
ural heirs of the old Federalists. They were 
the followers of the Hamiltonian philosophy 
of government and economics. They were 
pro-industrial, pro-financial in sympathy. 
They believed in a strong central govern- 
ment to further their economic aims. They 
were generally conservative, and advocated 
essentially the same measures as were 
pushed. forward by the early Federalists. 
The Democratic party. as led by Jackson 
was definitely the liberal party of the day 
It was a farmer-labor party. receiving its 
support from the common farmers, the 
frontiersmen, and the workers of the in- 
dustrial city. Jackson was taken up as a 
representative of the people, as a man rep- 
resenting the interests of the masses against 
the classes. The Whigs, when they did 
unseat the popular Democrats, had to wage 
a campaign which was designed to create 
the impression that they, too, were the 
standard-bearers for the common people 
The eastern politicians nominated a “man 
of the people’ and did everything to con- 
vince the voters that they were for the 
downtrodden. 

The Whigs were never very successful 
because they were unable to get a large 
popular following. Eventually the con- 
servatives, especially the slave-holding aris- 
tocracy of the South, went over to the 
Democratic party. feeling that they could 
better gain their ends by supporting a party 
which had a large popular following. “They 
abhorred its membership and manners,” 
writes George Soule in an article in Harpers, 
“but they had to desert the sinking Whig 
ship in order to save their own skins... . 
They held their noses and came to the sup- 
port of the Jacksonians.” 


Republican Party 


Because of growing defections in the 
ranks of the Whigs, especially because the 
party was unable to hold its southern and 
northern branches together on account of 
the issue of slavery, it finally broke up, and 
in 1854 the present Republican party was 
born. Because the new party was able, in 
the election of 1860. to round up all anti- 
slavery elements of the North, and because 
the Democratic party itself split into two 
factions that year. the Republicans suc- 
ceeded in taking over the reins of govern- 
ment, not to be unhorsed for 28 years, with 
the victory of Grover Cleveland in 1888. 

Ii we return to the period in history 
which most of us are now studying, we find 
the development of many of our political 
practices. In 1832, for the first time, the 
two major parties held conventions to nom- 
Party machines be- 
gan to be organized. The spoils system was 
born, thus giving the parties a wide basis 
of support through the distribution of offices 
in federal, state. and local government. All 
these things are extremely important, for 
under our present party system, a machine 
is essential to winning votes. 

To a certain extent, present-day parties 
use the same techniques as were success- 
fully followed during the early days of the 
party system. Each party seeks the sup- 
port of the largest number of voters by 
promising them definite advantages. While 
Jackson, for instance, promised to benefit 
the farmers and the shopkeepers and the 
city workmen by his policies, each of the 
major parties in the recent election made 
glowing promises in order to win the labor 
vote, the farm vote, the relief vote, the 
business vote, and the vote of all the other 
blocs or groups which have a powerful in- 
fluence in determining the outcome of elec- 
tions. Because the role of government 
has in our own day become more vital. be- 
cause its activities have expanded enor- 
mously, we find both parties using mass 
pressure to a much greater degree than at 
any time in our history. 
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VIEW OF FLORENCE FROM THE CONVENT OF SAN FRANCISCO ABOVE FIESOLE 


(From an illustration in ‘‘History of Florence."’) 
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New Books 








Florence 


“History of Florence,’ by Ferdinand 
Schevill (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company. $5). 


ROM the pages of this masterful history 

of Florence, from its founding to the 
end of the Renaissance, there emerges a 
clear-cut picture of one of the world’s most 
fascinating cities during the period of its 
greatest fame. Professor Schevill is so 
sure of himself that he never falters 
in recreating all aspects of the Tus- 
can city during those centuries. Stroke 
by stroke, he recaptures its glorious past, 
follows unremittingly his central theme. 
ties all loose ends together, and brings forth 
a unity and cohesion seldom found in 
historical literature. 

Before our very eyes, we see crumbling 
the very foundations of the feudal order. 
and the emergence of the modern order 
in the development of which Florence 
played such a conspicuous role. The eter- 
nal wars between the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines, the long struggle for power 
between pope and emperor, the economic 
clashes between the old Florentine aris- 
tocracy and the powerful merchant class, 
the gradual evolution of political institu- 
tions in the city-republic, the flourishing 
of the arts at the peak of the Renaissance; 
the influence of all these factors in shaping 
western culture, and the final disintegration 
of Florence as a vital force in history; all 
these are traced with the brilliance of the 
true scholar. Professor Schevill may be 
assured that he has succeeded in his am- 
bition to make the Arno city “emerge from 
between the covers of this book as a living 
reality.” and to make “‘its noble civiliza- 
tion take on a fresh meaning.” 
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Emerson 


“The Lonely Wayfaring Man—Emer- 
son and Some Englishmen,” by 
Townsend Scudder (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.50). 


N A quietly eloquent way, the dust of 

his scholarship never musty, Townsend 
Scudder sketches a portrait of Emerson 
that is to be cherished. Not a biography 
in the ordinary sense of the term, this 
volume rather shows fragments of Emer- 
son as they were reflected in other men, 
especially Carlyle. The American thinker 
had gone to England. after giving up the 
ministry, to see Carlyle and other intel- 
lectual giants of the day, hoping to find 
in their possession the white light of under- 
standing. His journey was fruitless. As 
he was later to learn, Europe was old, 
weary, too sophisticated for her own salva- 
tion. Even Carlyle’s pessimism was so 
deeply rooted that it made him incapable 
of grasping the message of hope and con- 
fidence and faith in the future that the 
young American had brought with him. 
The two men, however much they may 
have sought the other’s companionship, 
utterly failed to understand each other. 
Carlyle was an aristocrat in mind. Emer- 
son could never reconcile Carlyle’s views 
with his own, so he remained in Europe, 
the lonely wayfaring man. 


French Prize Winner 


“Benediction,” by Claude  Silve. 
Translated by Robert Norton. Fore- 
word by Edith Wharton ‘New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.50). 
HIS novel, which was awarded the 1935 
Prix Femina in France, does not, to 
use the author’s own words, describe events 
but rather their halo. Some 
readers will doubtless be impa- 
tient with its measured pace. But 
it will unquestionably intrigue 
those who occasionally let their 
minds wander along the fringes of 
the unreal; whose imaginations are 
liquid; who surrender themselves 
to exotic, haunting moods. 
Scarcely an event occurs in this 
tale. A young woman. Maria Man- 
cilia, is brought to the chateau of 
Dampard by Horace, grandchild of 
Madame de Brades, owner of the 
castle. Maria remains but a week 
and then, suddenly, she is gone. 
Not once are we told precisely why 
this exotic creature should have 
left. But when we see her packing 
her things, we understand why. 
She is an elfin creature, who has 
intruded upon the cold. formalized 
routine of the chateau. Her pres- 
ence might disturb the dust, al- 
lowed to gather as if it were a pre- 
servative of ancestral memories. 
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ao THINGS OVER 


The domination of government by boss-ridden politics. How may the 
independent and intelligent citizen best use his influence? 
Are the intrenched political machines necessary evils? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tae AMER- 
icAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
hecome acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


John: It seems to me that it’s time for 
the people of our city to Fise up against 
boss rule. Ours is the most boss-ridden 
town in the nation. 

Mary: That’s what people everywhere 
say. The bosses and their political ma- 
chines are powerful in practically every 
city and county. The professional politi- 
cians have a great deal to say about the 
way the government is run and about the 
appointments to office that are made. The 
people of each city see the way things are 
going in their own community and they are 
likely to think their grievances are worse 
than those of other communities. That’s 
why you say that our town is so badly 
boss ridden. The situation here is bad 
enough, but not worse than in most other 
places. What you say about politics in our 
town applies almost equally well to other 
towns and counties. 

Charles: What, in particular, is on your 
mind today, John? What have Boss John- 
son and his crowd done to stir your ire? 

John: You don’t mean to tell me you 
haven’t heard about the Central Park deal? 
The city council, which Boss Johnson con- 
trols, has let a contract for park improve- 
ments at a cost of $2,000,000. Now every- 
one knows that the improvement shouldn’t 
cost that much—not_ over half that 
amount. The bids weren’t made public, 
so no one knows what the bids of other 
companies were. The company which got 
the contract was probably not the lowest 
bidder. At any rate, it will clean up $100,- 
000 above a reasonable profit. There will 


is happening in nearly every American 
community—at least in many of them. I 
suppose people accept such things partly 
because the bosses often give fairly effi- 
cient government after exacting their 
heavy toll for it. In our town, for exam- 
ple, the streets are kept up well, law is 
fairly well enforced, we have good schools, 
the poor are cared for, and other opera- 
tions of government are efficiently handled. 
Of course, the Boss gets a rake-off from 
everything that is done. There is much 
graft, and every public service is costly be- 
cause of the grafters who are supported, 
but we do get the public services performed 
so the people are content to keep the graft- 
ers in power. 

Mary: But the more intelligent people 
are not satisfied. Most of the solid, sub- 
stantial, public-spirited citizens, whether 
they are rich or poor, are opposed to the 
Johnson gang. The educated people are 
against him. The leaders in the churches 
and the schools are opposed to him. So 
are the business and professional people 
and the responsible labor leaders. How can 
the bosses get their majorities on election 
days? 

John: The reason is that the so-called 
“best people” that you talk about don’t go 
to the polls for the primary elections. 
They are on hand at presidential elections 
and they are likely to vote at the Novem- 
ber elections when congressmen and state 
officers are to be chosen. But they don’t 
take part in the primaries. And it is at 
the primaries that candidates are nomi- 
nated. The Republican bosses round up 
the voters they can control, herd them into 
the primaries, and they are numerous 
enough to give the Republican nominations 
to the men who will serve the Republican 
bosses. At the same time, the Democratic 
bosses round up the Democrats whom they 
control and they nominate men controlled 
by the Democratic bosses. Then in No- 

vember when the good and 









WERE EMPLOYING 
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WHO SAYS MACHINES CAUSE UNEMPLOYMENT? 
—Herblock for NEA Service 


be that much graft. And no doubt half of 
it will be turned over to Johnson, who will 
keep part of it for himself, and distribute 
the rest among his lieutenants. They will 
he rewarded in that way for the time they 
spend keeping the political machine going. 

Charles: Well, why get excited over 
that? This isn’t the first time such a thing 
has happened. This is just one incident 
in a long line. We all know that the John- 
son machine is pretty rotten and that it 
participates in a lot of graft. But the peo- 
ple like it. At least they keep on electing 
the candidates whom Boss Johnson chooses 
and supports. And the same sort of thing 


educated, but inactive, vot- 
ers go to the polls, all that 
is left for them to do is to 
choose between men con- 
trolled by Republican bosses 
and men controlled by Dem- 
ocratic bosses. The bosses 
win either way the election 
goes. If the public-spirited 
citizens of this town are 
ever to overthrow’ the 
bosses, they must take an 
interest in primary elec- 
tions. 

Mary: There is this dif- 
ficulty in the way of those 
who fight boss rule. The 
professional politicians, the 
bosses, have political work- 
ers at their command. They 
give out favors to great 
numbers of people. There 
are many kinds of favors 
at their disposal. They 
have great influence over 
the judges (whom they 
have elected). So if a man 
is charged with drunken- 
ness or some petty crime, 
they get the judge to let him off. Then 
the man who received the favor is grateful, 
and supports the boss in elections. He 
gets his friends to do the same. At an- 
other time, the heads of the political ma- 
chine may get the street department or 
police department to give some voter a 
job. In that way they get the support of 
him and his friends. Or they may take a 
few dollars of the money they have ob- 
tained by graft and buy groceries for a 
family which is in want. Then the voters 
in that family, and their friends, support 
the candidates which the party bosses tell 
them to support. These are only a few of 











the many ways that a party 
machine lines up votes. In 
a close contest these voters, 
who serve the bosses be- 
cause of favors they have 
received, will be sufficient 
in number to decide the 






election. 

Charles: And then the 
paid party workers, paid a 
out of funds which the ma- SON 
chine obtains through graft CANDIDATE 
of one sort or another, 


serve in other ways. They 
see that all the party mem- 
bers upon whom the bosses 
can rely register and vote. 
Many voters will forget to 
register or will neglect it, 
unless someone reminds and 
urges them to do so. The 
paid workers of the bosses 
don’t remind the independ- 
ent, public-spirited citizens 
to register and vote except 
at times when there are im- 
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portant state and national 
elections. But they get all 
the riffraff, all the con- 
trolled voters, to register 
and vote at the primaries and the other 
elections as well. The public-spirited 
citizens write editorials and make speeches, 
but that doesn’t count to as much as the 
work of the machine crowd in actually 
lining up and voting the controllable ele- 
ments of the population. 

John: What suggestion do you have, 
then, as to means whereby the better ele- 
ments of the population may overthrow 
the bosses and take power out of the hands 
of the professional politicians? 

Mary: The only way I see is for the 
people who think of themselves as being 
intelligent, educated, and public spirited, 
to get actively into the game of politics. 
They must work as hard for good govern- 
ment as other classes do for money or jobs 
or favors. They must go to primaries. 
They must see that their friends and ac- 
quaintances also register and vote at both 
primaries and general elections. They must 
be willing to make house-to-house can- 
vasses of the people in their neighborhood, 
advising all to register and vote. They 
must have lists of the citizens who will 
vote for good government, just as the 
bosses have lists of voters they can con- 
trol. These public-spirited citizens must 
get their own kind of voters to the polls. 
They must get control of the party ma- 
chinery of their parties. 

John: Another thing they must do, I 
should suppose. They must contribute 
money to support their parties and candi- 
dates. It costs something to conduct a 
campaign. If no one makes a contribution 
unless he is to get something out of it, 
some job or favor, the candidates must 
rely on the job and favor seekers. They 
will have to reward those who contribute 
to their elections. But if ordinary citi- 
zens, interested only in good government, 
made campaign contributions, the officers 
whom they elected would give them con- 
sideration and would serve the interests of 
good government, 


Charles: It’s certain that we can’t stand | 


by and hold up our hands in horror at what 
the bosses do and expect any good to result 
unless we are all willing to give some time 
and a little money in the interest of good 
government. I suggest that we three start 
out after the bosses in a new way. Let’s 
determine to get out and do some party 
work. John, you are a Republican. Sup- 
pose you work in the Republican party, 
and that you try to get all the intelligent, 
public-spirited Republicans in your block 
to go to the primaries whenever they are 
held, and vote for candidates who will 
serve the public interests. Mary, you are 
a Democrat. Suppose you do the same in 
your party. I am an independent, and I 
will talk to all the voters in my block and 
urge them, on election day, to vote for the 
candidates who seem to be the best, regard- 
less of party labels. 

John: That’s a good idea. And we will 
try to spread the idea among the other 
students. It is only by taking as serious 
an interest in politics as the political bosses 
that we can hope to rid ourselves in the 


WORKING AN OLD RACKET 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


near future of corrupt party machines. So 
let’s all get to work. 





FARMERS’ VIEWS 





The farmers of the country, as repre- 
sented at the seventieth annual meeting 
of the National Grange (the leading organ- 
ization of farmers) held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on November 19, are opposed to subsidies 
or other special privileges for themselves 
or any other group of people, though they 
do feel that subsidies are justified “as an 
emergency measure . . . to right a tem- 
porary wrong or inequality.” When sub- 
sidies are paid, they said in adopting res- 
olutions on the subject, they should go to 
family-size farms and not to corporations 
or nonresident owners. They believe in 
equality between farming and industry, but 
they are convinced that “for a long-time. 
permanent program .. . agriculture as well 
as industry must stand on its own feet.” 
In other resolutions, the delegates at the 
National Grange meeting expressed them- 
selves as in favor of keeping the American 
market for the American farmer, encour- 
aging soil conservation, seeking new uses 
for agricultural products, developing fam- 
ily-size rather than large-scale farming, 
and making “the farm home truly a home 
so that it will be an attractive place in 
which to live.” They opposed constitutional 
changes which would take from the states 
the right “to control their own affairs 
within proper limits, or that would impair 
. . . local self-government.” 





SOMETHING TO | 
| THINK ABOUT | 











1. To what do you attribute the changed 
attitude of codperation and harmony with 
the government on the part of business and 
industry ? 

2. What do you consider the most im- 
portant problems confronting American in- 
dustry today? What steps do you think 
business should take in order to provide 
greater economic stability toe the nation? 

3. Explain how our traditional policy with 
the Latin American countries has been al- 
tered by the “good neighbor” policy. Name 
one concrete step that has been taken dur- 
ing the last four years to carry out this 
policy, 

4. What is the basic economic weakness of 
most of the Latin American countries? 

5. What measures do you think should be 
adopted at Buenos Aires to improve trade 
relations between the United States and the 
Latin American nations? 

6. Trace briefly the history of the Re- 
publican party and the Democratic party, 
from the days of Hamilton and Jefferson, 

7. How has the European situation been 
rendered more critical by German and Italian 
recognition of the Franco regime in Spain and 
by the newly formed German-Japanese agree- 
ment? 

8. If you were a delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor convention at Tampa 
how would you vote on the question of ex- 
pelling the unions belonging to the C. I. O.? 
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Business and Government Move Toward Harmony 


(Concluded from page 1) 


textile, rubber, and meat-packing—hun- 
dreds of other companies have increased 
payments to their workers either through 
wage increases or bonuses, or both. 


Reemployment 


As another concrete step—less dramatic 
at the moment but fundamentally of equal 
importance—business leaders have shown 
a much greater willingness to deal realis- 
tically with the problem of reémployment. 
Since the election there have been many 
indications that businessmen realize that 
the problem of providing work for the job- 
less must be solved by private industry it- 
self; that the government cannot carry on 
indefinitely its present relief program. After 
conferring with President Roosevelt, for 
example, Harper Sibley, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, announced that private business rec- 
ognized and accepted its responsibility for 
putting back to work those employable per- 
sons who are now idle. Furthermore, he 
gave indication that the job could be com- 
pleted within a year. Leaders of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association have ex- 
pressed the same sentiment, and it is ex- 
pected that practical means for coping with 
the reémployment problem will be dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming convention of 
that organization. If private business is to 
accomplish this purpose, it will have to find 
jobs for at least 4,000,000 persons, for 
while there are now some 9,000,000 unem- 
ployed. perhaps half of them may be 
classed as unemployable. For the others 
business will seek employment. 

There have been several explanations for 
this changed outlook on the part of busi- 
ness and for the concrete steps of coopera- 
tion. Some contend, for example, that as 
a result of the election labor is in such a 
strong position as to become more effec- 
tive than ever before. In order to head off 
a strong labor movement, industrialists are 
adopting a “generous” policy by granting 
higher wages and more favorable working 
conditions. Others attribute the downpour- 
ing of dividends and wage increases to the 
tax law which lays heavy burdens upon the 
profits of corporations which are not dis- 
tributed to stockholders or workers. It is 
undoubtedly true that part of the deluge 
of the last few weeks has been due to the 
tax on corporation profits. Still others be- 
lieve the recent change of policy is due to 
a genuine desire on the part of 
and business to increase mass purchasing 
power in order to provide greater economic 
stability. Whatever the immediate cause 
or combination of causes, the fact remains 
that business conditions are so much better 
than they have been for years that indus- 
try can afford to make larger disbursements 
of funds. 


industry 


New Styles 


Those who go beyond the immediate 
causes feel that business has really had a 
change of heart as a result of the election. 
For example, we find John W. Owens, edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun, making the fol- 
lowing comment after a study of the busi- 
nessman’s psychology since the election. 
“There is a distinguished publisher who ex- 
plains everything in simple terms. He asks 
one to remember that among skirt manu- 
facturers there were many who did not like 
short skirts for their wives, but he never 
heard of one who refused to manufacture 
short skirts. So it is now, as he sees the 
outlines of things. The boys do not like 
the style of political garments that the 
Roosevelt administration has promoted, 
and they did their best to change the styles. 
But the trade seems to like the new styles, 
and what the trade says goes. Lost causes 
butter no parsnips.” “The prevailing 
mood,” Mr. Owens adds, “is to look for 
rainbows and to tell the sour minority to 
pipe down.” 

Whether the improvement in relations 
between government and business during 
the last few weeks has been motivated by 
a desire to follow the mandate of the 


American people by climbing on the Roose- 
velt bandwagon; whether it represents a 
new business psychology and a desire to 
clean house; whether it has been motivated 
by a desire to ward off strong regulation by 
the government or to ward off a growing 
and effective labor movement; in short, 
whatever the cause, the significant fact is 
that, for the moment at least, business has 
made an about-face and has completely 
changed the tune it has been singing for 
more than two years. 

How lasting this honeymoon will be no 
one can forecast. The President himself 
has been extremely silent on future govern- 


it is now a choice between self-regulation 
or government regulation, and they much 
prefer the former. 

And during the last few weeks, persons 
sympathetic to business have advised it to 
follow the course of setting its own house 
in order before it is too late. In a recent 
issue of Today, for example, Raymond 
Moley, who has frequently been critical of 
Roosevelt policies, gives the businessman a 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk. “You may 
as well face the fact,” he advises, “that 
while some of the troubles of business are 
the result of uncontrollable circumstances, 
business has brought a great many of them 
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mental policy toward private business. He 
has not indicated whether he would try to 
secure the enactment of legislation regu- 
lating hours of work, wages, and other in- 
dustrial conditions. He has merely out- 
lined objectives and has appealed to busi- 
ness leaders to carry out these objectives. 
Since the election, he seems to be giving 
private industry its chance to solve the 
problems which confront it, for he has re- 
quested it to work out a program of re- 
employment, improvement of living condi- 
tions, and increase of wages. Further than 
that, he has not gone. 


Up to Business 


Most businessmen at present seem to feel 
that the President’s position is so strong 
that he can do about as he pleases so far 
as business is concerned. If they can prove 
their ability to cope with such problems as 
unemployment, their position will be 
greatly strengthened when movements for 
reform are launched. They can point to 
the accomplishments they have made to- 
ward recovery. If industry can reduce un- 
employment and the need for relief, it can 
ask the government to carry out one of 
its cherished programs, balancing of the 
budget. In short, there seems to be a 
strong feeling among business leaders that 


down upon itself.” Mr. Moley continues 
with a bill of particulars: 


Insofar as you and many other businessmen 
failed to put your own house in order, even 
after the storm signals were flying, you have 
invited regulation from outside... . 

First, and most serious, insofar as you and 
other businessmen have failed to make the 
collective security of all those engaged in in- 
dustry the primary objective of industrial re- 
lations, you have invited government inter- 
ference. You have let the politician steal from 
you one of the most potent words in the Eng- 
lish language—‘‘security.” 

Finally, you and many other businessmen 
have alienated the public by crying “wolf” 
whenever regulation in any form, shape, or 
manner was proposed. Unqualified threats 
of disaster came forth from business and 
sources friendly to business in the face of 
each and every legislative proposal. The pre- 
dicted disasters simply didn’t happen. This 
left the public first skeptical of, and then 
frankly indifferent to, your arguments. 

Then Mr. Moley goes on to advise busi- 
ness leaders on a future course of action. 
They should put their houses in order, reg- 
ulate themselves, in accordance with 
changed conditions, he declares. There 
must be an “examination of conscience and 
a mending of methods,” which is neither 

casual nor superficial” if business is to re- 
gain the public confidence. Labor’s rights 
to increased wages and more favorable 


working conditions must be recognized. 
Concessions to the consumers must be made 
in the form of “better quality at a lower 
price.” In broad terms, Mr. Moley ad- 
vises : 

To remain intransigent, to insist upon the 
letter of justice solely as you see justice, to 
cling to the shibboleths of a social philosophy 
rejected by the very educational system you 
have supported, to trust political leaders who 
have failed you on a hundred battlefields, is 
to invite reprisal, disintegration, and ruin. 


Stern Days Ahead 


And Mr. Moley is probably right in 
warning business that “there are stern days 
ahead.” Despite the fact that business re- 
covery has moved steadily forward until it 
has reached a new high, the problems con- 
fronting business and government alike are 
numerous and perplexing. Harry L. Hop- 
kins, head of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, has made a serious challenge to 
business by calling attention to one of the 
basic facts connected with the recovery 
movement. Because of the increase in the 
labor supply—amounting to about half a 
million persons who enter the labor market 
every year—and because of the increased 
use of labor-saving machinery, American in- 
dustry is able to produce as much as it pro- 
duced in 1929 and still have a large army 
of unemployed. Mr. Hopkins estimates 
that “our total production would have to 
be 20 per cent above the 1929 level to 
reduce unemployment to the proportions 
of 1929, or 45 per cent above what it is 
today.” 

Mr. Hopkins’ view is shared by most 
economists who have followed industrial 
trends during the last few years. One of 
the causes of the breakdown in 1929 was 
that American industry and agriculture 
were producing more goods than the Amer- 
ican people could consume. Yet, because 
of changed conditions, we must produce 
even more now than we produced in 1929 
if we are to avoid a permanent army of 
unemployed. How to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the American people to 
the point where they can absorb more and 
more goods of farm and factory is perhaps 
the central problem of our time. 


The Challenge 


This is undoubtedly the greatest chal- 
lenge to business. Whatever Mr. Roose- 
velt may propose in the way of concrete 
measures during the next four years, it is 
fairly clear that his eye will be kept on 
this problem. At the heart of his economic 
philosophy is the need to increase mass 
purchasing power. He has insisted that 
we cannot have lasting recovery or eco- 
nomic stability without so distributing pur- 
chasing power among the masses as to 
enable them to absorb all that can be pro- 
duced. That is why he has insisted upon 
higher wages for workers, higher cash in- 
come for farmers. Others have insisted 
that a frontal attack must be made in the 
form of lower prices. The automobile 
industry, for example, has directly increased 
the purchasing power of consumers by con- 
stantly improving its product and at the 
same time selling it at lower prices. The 
forward march of this industry at the 
present time is an indication of what might 
be accomplished by other industries if 
they adopted the practice of passing on 
benefits to the consumer. 

What is discouraging, in the present 
recovery picture, is the fact that much of 
the increased purchasing power has resulted 
from government spending. Billions of 
dollars have been spent by federal, state, 
and local government for relief. Cash 
benefits have been paid to the farmers. 
Thus large sections of the population have 
been able to buy goods which, without 
financial assistance from the government, 
would have remained unsold. It is the 
challenge of business today not only to 
absorb the vast army of unemployed, but 
also to provide sufficient purchasing power 
so that our great productive machine can 
operate at full speed. 


